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ABSTRACT 

The review and evaluation of 1966-1970 Community 
Service programs in Florida dealt with the office of the State 
Coordinator, the Advisory Committee, and the processes of 
communication, review, selection, and administration of Title I 
funds: and referred to projects and all aspects associated with 
these. Projects were classified into five problem areas but the 
majority were in Human Resource Development , und major effect was in 
educational enrichment of senior citivens and educational guidance 
and programs for women. To achieve maximal participation, emphasis 
was placed on communication flow between the institution and the 
community, interest groups, anu/or target groups. Over 95% of the 
directors acknowledged the importance of interagency cooperation: 98% 
used mass media for dissemination of information. Followup activities 
were carried out by 75% of the institutions. Thirty-five percent of 
the projects had an effect on changing the status of the department 
within the institution, while the remaining 65% indicated no change. 
Absence of adequate evaluation reports was the major weakness of 
T itle I funded projects. (Listed are projects funded, institutional 
source, year of funding, and amount given.) (NL) 
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August 1970 



Mr. Sidney S. Henry, State Coordinator 
Title I, Higher Education Act of 1965 
Florida Board of Regents 
107 W. Gaines Street 
Tallahassee, Florida 32304 

Dear Mr. Henry: 

We are pleased to submit this review and evaluation report on Title I 
funded programs through and up to June 1970. The evaluation has provided 
us both with a unique and exciting challenge, one that allowed for valuable 
experiences and Insights into the role of the community service programs as 
it pertains to the various institutions of higher education in Florida. 

The difficulties we faced in our evaluation lay in the varied nature, 
complexity, and number of projects initiated under Title I. In an attempt 
to offer a concise and forthright evaluation, our immediate priority lay 
in setting our objectives and establishing a flexible methodological frame- 
work. We relied heavily on questionnaires and interviews with project di- 
rectors, community leaders, and project staff. In addition, much information 
has been gleaned from project proposals, evaluation reports, and other data 
in your office. 

The results, interpretations, and recommendations have been made based 
on the above mentioned data sources. We feel our efforts and recommends- ’ 
tions are honest and objective. 

We would like to acknowledge the cooperation and assistance received 
from all project directors interviewed, and express our thanks to you and 
your staff for the consideration shown us while conducting our study. 

Sincerely, 



Vince P. Battistelli 



John R. Minnis 
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FOREWORD 



Since its inception in 1965, Title I of the Higher Education Act of 1965 
has afforded the institutions of higher education in Florida an excellent 
opportunity to mobilize resources and energy directed to the solution of 
rural, urban, and coirmunity-wide problems. 

This evaluation has concerned itself with an examination of projects 
which have been classified according to the following problem areas: 

I, Human Relations and Minority Groups 

A, Assimilation of Cuban Refugees 

B, Education for Migrant Agricultural Workers 

C, Improvement of Human Affairs in Metropolitan Areas 

D, Action Programs to Re-establish Coiununlcat ion in Poverty 
Areas Between Indigenous Groups and Those in Positions of 
Authority 

II, Urban-Rural Public Administration 

A. Public Administration 

B. Cocmunity Leadership Development 

C. Education for Public Responsibility 

D. Personnel Management, Agricultural 

E. Procedures to Counteract Water Pollution 

III, Education for Economic Development and Full-Time Employment 

A. Continuing Education and Training for the Professional, 
Technology, and Service Fields 

B. Cooperative Education, Dropouts 

IV, Human Resource Development 

A. Individual and Family Development 

B. Problems of the Aging 

C, Continuing Education for Women 

D, Adult Literacy Programs 
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V. 



Education and Community Welfare 



A. Marriage and Family Life 

B. Natural Resources 

C. Continuing Education, Florida State Prisoners 

D. Housing 



The evaluation reflects pertinent data regarding the activities and 
the Involvement of university, college, and Junior college resources In 
community service programs Involving over 57,000 participants. 

Since 1965, seventeen Institutions of higher education have been 
allocated federal funds In an amount totaling $1,075,272,26. 



INTRODUCTION 



The following report is a review and evaluation of programs funded under 
Title I, Higher Education Act, 1965, in the State of Florida and covers the 
years 1966 through 1970. In all, we will be concerned with seventy-five 
programs, seventeen of which were funded for more than one year. 

This review and evaluation was requested by the State Coordinator for 
Title 1 and the Title I Advisory Committee in the fall of 1969, to determine 
the statewide impact of Title I on solving community problems or on strength- 
ening the community service programs in colleges and universities. Both the 
Advisory Committee and the State Coordinator felt that further funding of 
programs should be based on the knowledge of what had occurred as a result 
of projects to date, on the knowledge of weaknesses and strengths of the 
Title I program and on an updated report of needs and problem areas in the 
state, 

A primary request by the State Coordinator and the Advisory Committee 
was that the review consist of Internal and external components. The in- 
ternal component refers to the office of the State Coordinator, the 
Advisory Committee, and the processes of communication, review, selection, 
and administration of Title I funds. The external component refers to the 
projects and all aspects associated with these. 

The original Title I State Plan for Florida outlined nine objectives 
in addition to those stated in the Federal Act, providing us with two re- 
lated sets of guidelines on which to design the evaluation, 

The design of the evaluation centered on questionnaires constructed for 
project directors, community leaders, target groups, and staff. Another 
Integral source of information was provided by a series of personal inter- 
views with selected project directors throughout the state. Other major 
sources of information were project evaluations, proposals, and progress 
reports filed in the office of the State Coordinator, Factors such as 
insufficient records, time limitations, lack of availability of project 
staff, community leaders and participants for purposes of interviewing, and 
the restriction of a two-man evaluating team affected the comprehensiveness 
of this report. 



1R0JECT REVIEW 

Problem Area I, Human Relations and Minority Groups , identifies two 
groups of people to whom projects may be directed. These groups are 
(1) migrant farm workers, and (2) Cuban refugees. 

Of the seven projects funded (three received continuation funds) in this 
problem area, six were programs designed to assist with the problems of mi- 
nority groups and one was designed to assist with the problems of migrant 
farm workers. 
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Projects in Problem Area II, Urban-Rural Public Aaministration . were 
aimed at assisting public administrators and elected officials in dealing 
with such areas ae business management, finance and control, human rela- 
tions and community change, public affairs programs and inter-agency coop- 
eration and coo dination. In addition, projects in this problem area were 
to direct themselves to assisting persons preparing for or holding positions 
of public responsibility, by improving communication skills, developing 
knowledge of public affairs, social change, and political forces. 

Nine out of ten projects funded in this problem area directed themselves 
toward accomplishing the objectives as stated above. 

The prime concern of Problem Area III, Education for Economic Development , 
is the education of cuture professional and technical personnel to meet the 
growing demands of our highly mechanized, industrial, and science-centered 
society and the re-education and continuing education of practicing profes- 
sional and technical personnel. 

Of the seven projects funded in this area, only two are aimed at the 
target group indicated. The remaining five are concerned with economic deve- 
lopment for a broader target audience, such as economic counseling for smaller 
communities, ccnsumer education, cooperative education for dropouts, etc. 

Problem Area IV, Human Resource Development , identifies four areas of 
concern to v/hich T5tle I funded projects may direct their energies. These 
are individual and family development, problems of the aging, continuing 
education for women, and adult literacy programs. 

Of the fourteen projects funded in this area, three were concerned with 
continuing education for women, eight were programs directed to problems of 
the aging, one vas directed to individual and family development, and the 
remaining two 1 Into the category of adult literacy programs. 

The project * 'n Problem Area V, Education and Community Welfare , have fo- 
cused on two of the problem area's three suggested concerns --housing and 
health. No project has been funded that concerns itself with natural re- 
sources. One project, Building for Successful Marriage and Family Life , was 
misplaced under Problem Area IV, 

It should be noted that no projects were funded in this problem area during 
1966 or 1967, Three were funded in 1966, one in 1969, and two in 1970, 



SUMMARY AND COMMENTS 

The data presented regarding problem areas suggests to the evaluators the 
necessity of reviewing! 

1. The validity of the various sub-problems in each Problem Area, 
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2, The extent to which institutions of higher education in the state 
have been encouraged to direct their energies to these problem areas. 

3, The availability of resources within institutions to work on these 
problem areas, 

4, The fact that projects in Problem Area I occurred only in four 
urban areas of the state, 

5, That Title I has not adequately responded to the problem areas of 
Adult Literacy , Individual and Family Development , and Natural Re - 
sources . which have been of major concern nationally, 

6, That within each problem area the sub-problems have received far 
from equal attention. In. most cases it seems to the evaluators that 
the sub-problems receiving least attention are those that should be 
receiving the most attention. It appears to the evaluators that the 
approval committee has established priorities within each problem 
area or that projects have been submitted that relate to only one or 
two of the sub-problems within each major problem area. 

7, That some projects bear little or no relationship to the problem 
area in which they were funded (see preceding section, Problem Area 
V). 

8, That distribution of projects throughout the state in some problem 
areas are in some cases rather limited. This is particularly true 
of projects in Problem Area I. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF PROJECTS BY PROBLEM AREA 



The seventy-five projects approved and funded by the state coordinator's 
office were designed to attack or develop a better understanding of a prob- 
lem identified in one of the five major problem areas designated in the state 
plan. The five problem areas include the nine target areas outlined in the 
Federal Act. 

The largest number of projects were in Problem Area IV, Human Resource 
Development , and the major effort of these projects was directed toward ed- 
ucational enrichment of senior citizens and educational guidance and pro- 
grams for women. 



TABLE 1 

INSTITUTIONS, PROJECTS, AND FUNDS BY STATE DESIGNATED PROBLEM AREAS, FY 66-70 









Federal 


Institution 


Program Title 




Funds 


Problem Area I - 


Human Relations and Minority Groups 








1966 






University 


An Urban Extension and Cultural Program for 


$ 


661.00 


of Miami 


the Cuban (Refugee) Adult in the Greater 
Miami Area 






University 


A Human Affairs and Minority and Civil 


$ 


2,200.00 


of Miami 


Rights Study and Educational Program for 
Metropolitan Adults 








Total (1966) 


$ 


2,861.00 




1967 






University 


An Urban Extension and Cultural Program 


$ 


16,309.50 


of Miami 


for the Cuban (Refugee) Adult in the 
Greater Miami Area 






Florida Atlantic 


Use of TV Taping, Evaluation, Programmed 


$ 


20,000.00 


University 


Instruction and/or Other Media to Provide 
Practical Experiences for Counselors, Social 
Workers, and Health Workers in Serving 
Children of Migrant Farm Workers 






University 


A Human Affairs and Minority and Civil 


$ 


12, 426. Op 


of Miami 


Rights Study and Educational Program for 
Metropolitan Area Adults 






O 


Total (1967) 


$ 


48,735.50 
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TABLE 1 (Continued) 
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Federal 


Institution 


Program Title 




Funds 


Problem Area I 


(cont.) 1968 






University 


An Urban Extension and Culture Program 


$ 


3,155.50 


of Miami 


for the Cuban (Refugee) Adult in the 
Greater Miami Area 






Florida A & M 


A Conference to Develop Guide lines for 


$ 


8,657.90 


University 


a Long-Range Program of Public Service 
and Continuing Education on Urban 
Problems 








Total (1968) 


$ 


11,813.40 




1969 






University 


An Urban Extension and Cultural Program 


$ 


15,000.00 


of Miami 


for the Cuban (Refugee) Adult in the 
Great Miami Area 






University 


A Human Affairs and Minority and Civil 


$ 


12,000.00 


of Miami 


Rights Study and Educational Program for 
Metropolitan Area 






Florida A & M 


Utilizing University Resources in Coopera- 


$ 


6,900.00 


University 


tion with the Tampa Model Cities Project 
in a Program of Community Development and 
Public Service 








Total (1969) 


$ 


33,900.00 




1970 






University 
of Miami 


The Cuban American Culture Program 


$ 


9,600.00 


University 


Self-Awareness, Motivation, and 


$ 


26,278.66 


of Miami 


Creativity -- A Strategy for Change 






Florida A & M 


Utilizing University Resources in Coopera- 


$ 


19,100.00 


University 


tion with the Tampa Model Cities Project 
in a Program of Community Development and 
Public Service 








Total (1970) 


$ 


54,978.66 



GRAND TOTAL - PROBLEM AREA X 



$152,288.56 



TABLE 1 (Continued) 



Institution 


Program Title 




Federal 

Funds 


Problem Area II 


- Urban-Rural Public Administration 








1966 






University 
of Miami 


An Urban Extension Coordinating Center 


$ 


45,000.00 


Florida State 
University 


Leadership and Planning Seminars 


$ 


7,138.00 


University of 
Florida 


Community Planning, Public Officials 

Total (1966) 


$ 

$ 


18.750.00 

70.888.00 




1967 






University of 
South Florida 


Management Development for City and 
County Officials 


$ 


3,090.11 


Florida State 
University 


Leadership and Planning Seminars 


$ 


15,714.00 


University of 
Florida 


Training for County Officials 


$ 


3,691.00 


University of 
South Florida 


Establishment of a Center for Urban 
Studies 


$ 


15,399.17 


Florida Keys 
Junior College 


Community Leadership Development and 
Education for Public Responsibility 


$ 


3,280.00 




Total (1967) 


$ 


41,174.28 




1968 






Florida State 
University 


Leadership and Planning Seminars 


$ 11,720.00 


University of 
Florida 


A Training Program in Personnel Management 
for Owners, Managers, and Supervisors of 
Agricultural Enterprises and Agriculturally 
Related Industries 


$ 


8,500.00 


Florida Insti- 
tute of Tech- 
nology 


Comiunity Service Project Through Education 
and Research - Task II - River Pollution 
Studies and Training 

Total (1968) 


$ 5,000.00 

$ 25,220.00 
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TABLE 1 (Continued) 



Institution 


Program Title 




Federal 

Funds 


Problem Area II 


(cont.) 1969 






University 
of Miami 


Urban Applied Research and Coordinating 
Services 


$ 


15,000.00 


Florida State 
University 


Leadership and Planning Seminars 


$ 


12,000.00 


Florida Keys 
Junior College 


Community Leadership Development and 
Education for Public Responsibility 


$ 


2,000.00 


Florida State 
University 


Urban Development Education Workshops 


$ 


10,065.00 


University of 
South Florida 


Land Use and Urban Planning Program 

Total (1969) 


$ 

$ 


20,000.00 

59,065.00 




GRAND TOTAL - PROBLEM AREA II 


$196,347.28 


Problem Area III 


- Education for Economic Development and Full Time Employment 




1966 






Florida State 
University 


Urban Internship Program (Urban Extension 
Service) 


$ 


35,000.00 


University of 
Florida 


Economic Counseling and Research Service 
for Small Counties 


$ 


25,000.00 


University of 
South Florida 


TV Series - Consumer Education 


$ 


3,000.00 


University of 
South Florida 


Pre-School and Kindergarten Short 
Course 


$ 


3,937.00 




Total (1966) 


$ 


66,937.00 




1967 






University of 
Florida 


Labor and Management Relations--Problems 
in Agriculture and Related Industries 


$ 


19,050.00 


Florida State 
University 


Urban Internship Program (Urban Extension 
Service) 


$ 


16,600.00 



0 
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1ABLB 1 (Continued) 



Institution 


Program Title 


Federal 

Funds 


Problem Area III 


(cont. ) 




University of 
Florida 


Economic Counseling and Research Service 
for Small Counties 

Total (1967) 


$ 22,000.00 
$ 57,650.00 




1968 




Florida State 
University 


Urban Internship Program 


$ 30,000.00 


University of 
Florida 


Economic Counseling and Research Service 
for Small Communities 


$ 40,000.00 


Miami- Dade 
Junior College 


Cooperative Education for Dropouts 

Total (1968) 


$ 29,000.00 
$ 99,000.00 




196£ 




Florida State 
University 


Urban Internship Program - Urban Extension 
Service 


$ 20,000.00 


University of 
Florida 


Economic Counseling and Research Service 
for Small Communities 


$ 25,000.00 


Florida Junior 
College at 
Jacksonville 


Proposal for a TVo-Year Demonstration 
Project of a Community Guidance and 
Counseling Center 


$ 5,000.00 


Kiami-Dade 
Junior College 
(South Campus) 


Cooperative Education for Dropouts 

Total (1969) 


$ 5,000.00 
$ 55,000.00 




1970 




Miami-Dade 
Junior College 
(South Campus) 


Cooperative Education for Dropouts 

Total (1970) 


$ 35,000.00 
$ 35,000.00 




GRAND TOTAL - PROBLEM AREA III 


$313,587.00 
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TABLE 1 (Continued) 
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ERLC 



Institution 


Program Title 




Federal 

Funds 


Problem ATea IV 


- Human Resource Development 








1966 






University 
of Miami 


A Program for the Continuing Education of 
Women in Contemporary Urban Miami, Florida 


$ 


3,235.00 


Florida Stat'i 
University 


Center for Women 


$ 


15,000.00 


University of 
Florida 


A Survey and Pilot Project to Meet the 
Educational Heeds of Senior Citizens in 
an Urban Area 


$ 


17,025.00 


Brevard Junior 
College 


Citizenship Foundation Program 


$ 


10,000.00 


Indian River 
Junior College 


Continuing Education for Retired Persons 


$ 


20,000.00 


Marymount 

College 


Total Women 

Total (1966) 


$ 

$ 


10.350.00 

75.610.00 




1967 






University 
of Miami 


A Program for the Continuing Education of 
Women in Contemporary Urban Miami, Florida 


$ 


34,200.00 


University of 
Florida 


A Survey and Pilot Project to Meet the 
Educational Needs of Senior Citizens in 
an Urban Area 


$ 


4,759.00 


Brevard Junior 
College 


Citizenship Foundation Program 


$ 


14,141.50 


Polk Junior 
College 


A Program for the Educational Enrichment 
of Senior Citizens in Polk County 


$ 


14,319.72 




Total (1967) 


$ 


67,420.22 




1968 






Daytona Beach 
Junior College 


A Project to Extend the Program for the 
Educational Enrichment of Senior Citizens 
of Volusia County 


$ 


6,981.00 
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- TABLE 1 (Continued) 



Institution 



Program Title 



ti emit t 

Federal 

Funds 



Problem Area IV (cont.) 






University 


A Program for the Continuing Education of 


$ 


A, 500. 00 


Miami 


Women in Contemporary Urban Miami, Florida 






Florida State 


Program for the Continuing Education of 


$ 


13,000.00 


University 


Women 






Brevard Junior 
College 


Citizenship Foundation Program 


$ 


10,000.00 


Indian River 
Junior College 


Continuing Education for Retired Persons 


$ 


10,000.00 


Miami-Dade 


Enrichment of Living Program for Aged Resi- 


$ 


14,619.00 


Junior College 


dents of Nursing and Retirement Homes 






Florida State 


A Training Institution to Prepare Public 


$ 


5,055.00 


University 


School and Other Administrators, Counselors 
and Teachers for the Educational Development 
of Older Citizens 








Total (1968) 


$ 


64,155.00 




1969 






University 


A Program for the Continuing Education of 


$ 


10,000.00 


of Miami 


Women in Contemporary Urban Miami, Florida 






Edison 

Junior College 


Education for Retirement Program 


$ 


5,000.00 


Florida State 


A Training Institute to Prepare Public School 


$ 


10,000.00 


University 


and Other Administrators, Counselors, and 
Teachers for the Educational Development of 
Older Citizens 






Indian River 


Continuing Education for Retired Persons 


$ 


8,000.00 


Junior College 


Total (1969) 


$ 


33,000.00 




1970 






Brevard Junior 


Parent Education Program to Strengthen 


$ 


9,471.00 


College 


Family Life 







O 
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TABLE 1 (Continued) 



Institution 


Program Title 


Federal 

Funds 


Problem Area IV (cont.) 

Miami-Dade Educational and Recreational Programs for 

Junior College Administrators, Professional, and Non- 

(North Campus) Professional Staff and Residents of Long- 

Term Health Care Facilities 


$ 23,463.20 


Florida State 
University 


Technical and Professional Development 
Institute for Correctional Educators 


$ 19,146.00 


Florida State 
University 


A Training Institute to Prepare Public School 
and Other Administrators, Counselors, and 
Teachers for the Educational Development of 
Older Citizens 

Total (1970) 


$ 20,000.00 
$ 72,080.20 




GRAND TOTAL - PROBLEM AREA IV 


$312,265.42 


Problem Area V - 


Education and Community Welfare 






1968 




Florida A & M 
University 


Building for Successful Marriage and 
Family Life 


$ 23,246.00 


University of 
South Florida 


Environmental Design in Housing for the 
Elderly 


$ 2,800.00 


Edison Junior 
College 


Adult Continuing Education for Florida 
State Prisoners - College Level 

Total (1968) 


$ 2,238.00 
$ 28,284.00 




1969 




Santa Fe 
Junior College 


Unified Interdisciplinary Action for 
Increasing Mobility of Community 
Disadvantaged 

Total (1969) 


$ 25,000.00 
$ 25,000.00 




1970 




Santa Fe 
Junior College 


Cooperative ChJ.ld Care Program for 
Community Disadvantaged 


$ 27,500.00 



O 
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TABLE 1 (Continued) 



Institution 


Program Title 




Federal 

Funds 


Problem Area V 
University of 


(cont.) 

Tutorial Program for Underachieving 


$ 20,000.00 


South Florida 


Disadvantaged 


Total (1970) 


$ 47,500.00 




GRAND TOTAL - PROBLEM AREA V 




$100,784.00 



TABLE 2 

DISTRIBUTION OF PROJECTS AND FUNDING BY 


TYPE OF INSTITUTION, FY 66-70 


Funding 

Year 




Type of Institution and Amount of Funds* 


Public 

University 


Private 4-Year 
Institution 


Public 

Junior College 


Private 

Junior College 




(8) 


(4) 


(2) 


(1) 


1966 


$123,850.00 


$ 51,096.00 


$ 30,000.00 


$10,350.00 




(9) 


(3) 


(3) 


(0) 


1967 


120,303.28 


62,935.50 


31,741.22 


— 




(9) 


(3) 


(6) 


(0) 


1968 


142,978.90 


12,655.50 


72,838.00 


— 




(7) 


(4) 


(6) 


(0) 


1969 


103,965.00 


52,000.00 


50,000.00 


— 




(4) 


(2) 


(4) 


(0) 


1970 


78,246.00 


35,878.66 


95,434.20 


mm m 


T^TAT C 


(37) 


(16) 


(21) 


(i) 


1U lALk) 


$570,343.18 


$214,565.66 


$280,013.42 


$10,350.00 



*Figures in parentheses indicate number of programs. 
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TABLE 3 



DISTRIBUTION OF PROJECTS AND FUiiDS BY STATE 
DESIGNATED PROBLEM AREAS FY 66-70 



Problem Area 


Number of 
Projects 
Primary Area 


Percent 


Funding 

Primary 


Percentage 
Allocation 
of PunJs 


Human Relations and 
Minority Groups 


13 


17.3 


$ 152,288.56 


14.8% 


Urban-Rural Public 
Administration 


16 


21.4 


196,347.28 


18.3% 


Education for Economic 
Development and Full- 
Time Employment 


15 


20.0 


313,587.00 


29.2% 


Human Resource 
Development 


25 


33.3 


312,265.42 


29.1% 


Education for 
Community Welfare 


6 


8.0 


100,784.00 


8.6% 


TOTALS 


75 


100.0 


$1,075,272.26 


100.0% 



TYPES OF PROJECTS 

Other than the placing of projects by problem area, it is possible to 
classify each project according to the following: 

1. Projects designed to impart technical information through conferences, 
institutes, or short courses aimed at professional, business, and educational 
clientele. 

2. Projects designed to educate the general public, to provide cultural- 
educational experiences aiming to improve the quality of life for urban and 
rural populations alike of all ages. 

3. Projects designed to enable citizenry to identify social and personal 
problems, to choose goals, devise or adapt plans and organize and carry out 
the plans necessary to achieve these goals. 

4. Projects designed to enable institutions to assess the wants and needs 
of organizations, groups, and the community at large in an effort to plan 
programs that would meat these needs. 
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CONTINUATION FUNDING 



TABLE 4 

PROJECTS FUNDED FOR MORE THAN ONE YEAR 









Years 






Total 


Project 


Institution 


66 


67 


68 


69 


70 


Allocation 


Problem Area I - Human Relations and Minority Groups 










Cuban Refugee 


UM 


X 


X 


X 


X 




35,126.00 


Human Affairs 


UM 


X 


X 




X 




26,626.00 


Tampa Model Cities 
Community Development 


FAMU 








X 


X 


26,000.00 


Problem Area II - Urban-Rural 


Public Administration 










Urban Research Activities 


UM 


X 






X 




60,000.00 


Leadership and Planning 
Seminars 


FSU 


X 


X 


X 


X 




46,572.00 


Community Planning Public 
Officials 


UF 


X 


X 








22,441.00 


Community Leadership 
Development 


FKJC 




X 




X 




5,280.00 


Problem Area III - Education 


for Economic Development and Full 


Time Employment 


Economic Counseling and 
Research Service 


UF 


X 


X 


X 


X 




112,000.00 


Urban Internship Program 


FSU 


X 


X 


X 


X 




101,600.00 


Cooperative Education 
for Dropouts 


MDJC 






X 


X 


X 


69,000.00 


Problem Area IV - Human Resource Development 














Women’s Program 


UM 


X 


X 


X 


X 




51,935.00 


Center for Women 


FSU 


X 




X 






28,000.00 


Senior Citizens Program 


UF 


X 


X 








21,784.00 



0 
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TABLE 4 (Continued) 







1 


Years 






Total 


Project’ 


Institution 


66 


67 68 


69 


70 


Allocation 


Problem Area IV (continued) 














Continuing Education 
for Retired Persons 


IRJC 


X 


X 


X 




30,000.00 


Citizenship Foundation 
Program 


Brevard JC 


X 


X X 






34,141.50 


Training Institute to 
Prepare Administrators, 
Counselors, and Teachers 
of Senior Citizens 


FSU 




X 


X 


X 


35,055.00 


Problem Area V - Education and Comnunlty Welfare 










Child Care Program 
for Community 
Disadvantaged 


Santa Fe JC 






X 


X 


52,500.00 



SIMILAR PROJECTS 



The following is a Hating and brief outline of projects within problem 
areas that were similar in objectives and target group. 



1. Urban Extension Coordinating Center (UM) 

Center for Urban Studies (USP) 

Establishment of a center through which efforts could be directed 
toward determining the needs and problems of the urban area and directing 
efforts toward their solution 

2. Leadership and Planning Seminars (FSU) 

Comnunlty Planning Public Officials (UF) 

Comnunlty Leadership Development (FKJC) 

Management Development (USF) 

Workshop programs designed to enable participants (usually community 
leaders) to Identify, understand, and seek solutions to the problems of 
the urban area. Use of comnunlty development consultants or specialists 
who helped partlclpsnts develop skills necessary to cope with problems 
that exist in their coeuunlty. 




The target audience for these projects were predominantly persons 
active in local government. 
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3. Economic Counseling and Research (UF) 

Urban Internship Program (FSU) 

Urban Development Educational Workshops (FSU) 

Planning and implementation of educational workshops to design and 
conduct community action projects aimed at solving community problems. 
Emphasis is on educational programs. 

4. Women's Program (UM) 

Center for Women (FSU) 

Total Woman (Marymount) 

These programs were geared to encourage and assist women in continu- 
ing their education as a means of solving the problems involved in 
adopting new life patterns. 

Accomplished by means such as information center, conferences, in- 
stitutes, career fairs. 

3. Continuing Education for Retired Persons (Indian River JC) 

Project to Extend Educational Enrichment for Senior Citizens (DBJC) 
Enrichment of Living Program for Aged (MDJC) 

Educational Enrichment of Senior Citizens (Polk JC) 

Education for Retirement (Edison JC) 

Establishment of centers and courses to help retirees and senior 
citizens gain a meaningful and useful self concept in solving their 
problems and to assist then in acquiring new Interests, knowledge, and 
appreciations. These projects are also seeking to help older citizens 
better understand the nAture of the community's problems and the con- 
tributions they can make to their solutions. 



GEOGRAPHIC AND INSTITUTIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF PROJECTS 

The distribution shows that 86.6 per cent of the projects were sponsored 
by institutions located in five of the state's sixty-seven counties. The 
remaining 13.4 per cent of the projects were sponsored by institutions lo- 
cated in seven additional counties. It should be noted, however, that many 
of the programs funded were statewide in scope, while others Involved more 
than one county. 

Of the sixty institutions of higher education in the state, only seven- 
teen had projects funded. The total number of Institutions submitting pro- 
posals throughout the 1966-1970 period was 27. The total number of proposals 
submitted was 173. 

There is a total of thirty counties in the state that have a recognized 
institution of higher education, and, even though all were eligible and urged 
to participate, only 40 per cent of these counties were directly Involved 
through an institution of higher education in a Title I funded project. 
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TABLE 5 



DISTRIBUTION OP PROJECTS AND FUNDING BY COUNTIES FY 1966-1970 



County 


Institution 


No. of 
Projects 


Per 

Cent 


Funding Allocation 


Leon 


Florida State U. 


15 


25.4 


$240,438.00 








Florida A & M U. 


_4 




57.903.90 








Total 


19 






$ 


298,341.90 


Dade 


U. of Miami 


15 


26.6 


209,565.66 








Mlaml-Dsde JC 


J> 




107.082.20 








Total 


20 






$ 


316,647.86 


Alachua 


U. of Florida 


10 


16.0 


183,775.00 








Santa Fe JC 


_2 




52.500.00 








Total 


12 








236,275.00 


Hillsborough 


U. of S. Florida 


7 


9.4 






68,226.28 


Brevard 


Brevard JC 


4 


6.6 


43,612.50 








FIT 






5.000.00 








Total 


5 








48,612.50 


Palm Beach 


Marymount 


1 


2.7 


10,350.00 








Fla. Atlantic U. 


-1 




20.000.00 








Total 


2 








30,350.00 


Lee 


Edison JC 


2 


2.7 






7,238.00 


Indian River 


Indian River JC 


3 


4.0 






38,000.00 


Polk 


Polk JC 


1 


1.3 






14,319.72 


Volusia 


Daytona Beach JC 


1 


1.3 






6,981.00 


Monroe 


Florida Keys JC 


2 


2.7 






5,280.00 


Duval 


Florida JC at 














Jacksonville 


) 


1.3 






5,000.00 


TOTALS 




75 


100.0 




$1,075,272.26 



(It should be noted that many of the programs funded were statewide In scope, 
while others Involved more than one county.) 
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TABLE 6 

COUNTIES: FUNDING AND POPULATION 



Counties With In- 
stitutions of 
Higher Education 


No. 


Counties in Which 
Funded Institutions 
Are Located 


No. of 
Projects 


Estimated 1968 
Population of 
Each County 


Alachua 


1 


X 


12 


95,000 


Bay 


1 






69,000 


Brevard 


2 


X 


5 


230,000 


Broward 


2 






504,000 


Columbia 


1 






25,000 


Dade 


5 


X 


20 


1,145,500 


Duval 


A 


X 


1 


514,800 


Escambia 


2 






195,600 


Highlands 


1 






25,500 


Hillsborough 


4 


X 


7 


460,000 


Indian River 


1 


X 


3 


34,500 


Jackson 


1 






36,600 


Lake 


1 






65,400 


Lee 


1 


X 


2 


83,200 


Leon 


3 


X 


19 


91,000 


Madison 


1 






14,800 


Manatee 


1 






83,500 


Marlon 


1 






65,000 


Monroe 


1 


X 


2 


62,000 


Okaloosa 


1 






86,000 


Orange 


5 






318,000 


Palm Beach 


4 


X 


2 


304,300 


Pasco 


1 






52,000 


Pinellas 


2 






454,000 


Polk 


4 


X 


1 


239,500 


Putnam 


1 


* 




33,900 


St. Lucie 


1 






49,500 


Sarasota 


2 






104,000 


Seminole 


1 






73,000 


Volusia 


4 


X 


1 


167,000 


TOTALS 


60 


12 


75 


3,691,600 
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PRESENTATION OF DATA -- TABLES 



Introductory Statement 

The data presented in the following tables were compiled from responses 
to questions in the progress and evaluation reports as submitted by project 
director and/or others responsible for the reporting. 

The data must be analyzed in light of the fact that: (a) Many reports 

lacked complete information regarding the age, social class, and level e£ 
education of participants; (b) Others reflected contradictory and ambiguous 
information, and some reports contained no information on this subject; and 
(c) Many reports did not Indicate the number of participants who completed 
the project in contrast to the number initially enrolled. 



TABLE 7 





DISTRIBUTION OF PARTICIPANTS BY SEX: 


1966-70 






Sex 


Number 


X of Total 






Male 


8,599 


15.0 






Fertile 


36,826 


64.1 






Not indicated 


12,000 


20.9 






Totals 


57,425 


100.0 








TABLE 8 








DISTRIBUTION OF PARTICIPANTS BY AGE: 


1966-70 






Age Range 


Number 


X of Total 






Under 21 


1,866 


6 






21-44 


6,731 


21 






45-64 


4,203 


13 






Over 65 


2,465 


8 






Not indicated 


16,810 


52 






Totals 


32,075 


100 
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TABLE 9 

DISTRIBUTION OF PARTICIPANTS BY EDUCATION LEVEL: 1966-70 



Leve 1 


Number 


7. of Total 


8th Grade 


713 


1.7 


High School 


4,580 


10,7 


College 


5,573 


13,1 


Advanced Study 


1,512 


3.5 


Not Known 


30,297 


71.0 


Totals 


42,675 


100,0 



TABUS 10 

DISTRIBUTION OF PARTICIPANTS BY SOCIAL CLASS: 


1966-70 


Class Level 


Number 


Z of Total 


White Collar 


7,289 


17.9 


Blue Collar 


1,240 


3.0 


Service 


525 


1.3 


Para 


... 


... 


Not Known 


31,712 


77.8 


Totals 


40,766 


100.0 
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, TABLE 11 

DISTRIBUTION OF PARTICIPANTS BY PROBLEM AREA: 1966-70 





Problem Area 


Number • 


% of Total 


I 


Human Relations and Minority Groups 


10,401 


21.8 


II 


Urban-Rural Administration 


1,786 


3.7 


III 


Education for Economic Development 
and Full-Time Employment 


1,300 


2.7 


IV 


Human Resource Development 


34,263 


71.6 


V 


Education and Community Welfare 


91 


.2 




Totals 


47,841 


100.0 
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TABLE 12 

DISTRIBUTION OF PARTICIPANTS BY PROBLEM AREA AND SOCIAL CLAl'S: 1966-70 





Problem Area 


Class 


Number 


7. of Total 


I 


Human Relations and 


White Collar 


5,501 


77 




Minority Groups 


Blua Collar 


826 


12 






Service & Farm 


— 


m m 






Not Known 


791 


ii 






Total 


7,118 


100 


II 


Urban-Rural Administration 


White Collar 


440 


100 






Blue Collar 




a> B a* 






Service & Farm 


m m m 


m mm 






Not Known 


• m m 


mm m 






Total 


440 


100 


III 


Education for Economic 


White Collar 


373 


100 




Development and Full- 


Blue Collar 


• m m 


m mm 




Time Employment 


Service & Farm 


m m m 


m m m 






Not Known 


m mm 


mm m 






Total 


373 


100 


IV 


Human Resource Development 


White Collar 


972 


J.o 






Blue Collar 


289 


1.0 






Service 6 Farm 


644 


2.0 






Not Known 


28,778 


94.0 






Total 


30,683 


100.0 


V 


Education and Community 


White Collar 


12 


15.4 




Welfare 


Blue Collar 


16 


20.5 



Service & Fans 


48 


61.5 


Not Known 


2 


2.6 


Total 


78 


100.0 
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The results of the evaluation are presented below in such a fashion as to 
reflect and encompass the major findings of the information provided predom- 
inantly by questionnaires directed to project directors throughout the state.* 



OBJECTIVES 



Central to the success of any program la the degree to which the objec- 
tives of that program are identified, understood, and accomplished. As one 
of our measures for determining the probable success of projects funded, we 
examined the objectives of each program with respect to the following: 

(1) persons involved in determining the objectives for each project; (2) the 
clarity with which the objectives or Intended outcomes were stated; (3) changes 
in objectives during the project; and (4) extent to which project objectives 
reflected the goals of the federal and state plans. 

Our findings with regard to Involvement in determining objectives show 
that in 75 per cent of the projects, the project director, community leaders, 
and project staff worked together to determine program objectives (which was 
the desired outcome of the legislation). The institutions should be com- 
mended for this. Of the remaining 25 per cent, the target audience was in- 
volved in almost half of the projects. The remainder had objectives determined 
by the project director only. 

Measurement of the success or failure of a program is dependent upon 
clearly stated Intended outcomes. In this review, the evaluators found 
through the questionnaires that 29 per cent of the projects had clearly 
stated and defined objectives, 57 per cent had objectives that were stated 
in general terms such as goals or purposes, and in 14 per cent of the pro- 
jects we were unable to identify the program objectives in terms of Intended 
outcomes. 

We found that in 68 per cent of the projects the original objectives 
were not changed or altered at any time during the project. The remaining 
32 per cent reported alterations or changes in the original project objec- 
tives. Project directors reporting changes or alterations indicated that 
these occurred in response to the needs of the target audience or as a 
result of realising the need to be more practical. 

Of major importance to this study was the extent to which projects 
reflected the objectives and guidelines of the state plan. This was deter- 
mined by reviewing the manner in which the projects accomplished the follcwlngt 
(1) strengthened the Institution's ccenunlty service program, (2) contributed 
to the solution of a ccenunlty problem, (3) involved coanunlty leaders in 
planning the project, (4) disseminated the project findings to the appropri- 
ate publics, and (5) conducted a realistic and appropriate evaluation of the 
projects. 

With regard to item (1) above, our questionnaire responses indicate that 
only 35 per cent of the projects contributed to this end. Nearly all project 

(Copies of questionnaires available from State Agency upon request,*) 
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directors felt that their projects were effective in regards to item (2) 
above. Eighty-six per cent of the project directors reported planning of 
projects in consultation with community leaders. This corresponds with our 
findings drawn from our review of project application forms which identifies 
persons involved in planning the project. Less than 25 per cent of the 
projects complied with item (4) above. In addition, a majority of the pro- 
jects did not make provision in their proposals for this purpose. Our 
questionnaire results and files kept on each project show that 75 per cent 
of the projects planned and conducted evaluations appropriate to each 
project. 



PLANNING 

The Florida state plan suggests as one of its guidelines that identifi- 
cation and selection of a problem or need for a project occur through con- 
sultation with community leaders rather than by the project director himself. 
This guideline is to emphasise that projects be based on actual cocnunity 
need rather than institutional need or interest. 

The questionnaire responses to the manner in which the problem or need 
of the community was identified provided the following data. In the vast 
majority of the projects the problem or need was Identified by means of the 
project director consulting with leaders in the community. Of these, ap- 
proximately half also employed surveys, questionnaires, and census informa- 
tion to document the legitimacy of the problem or need. 

In 14 per cent of the projects, the need or problem was identified solely 
by the project director. In the majority of these projects documentation was 
of a general or theoretical nature. 

We lack appropriate data to attempt any correlation between success or 
failure of projects and the method used for determining the problem or need. 
However, the data collected regarding problem or need identification were 
sufficient to suggest that some projects were funded that lacked appropriate 
documentation of the need for such projects. 

The questionnaire also provided data on the actual selection of a problem 
or need for which a project would be designed. Sixty-eight per cent of the 
projects report that problem or need selection was made by the project direc- 
tor in consultation with community leaders, while the remaining 52 per cent 
report selection made solely by the project directors. 

The data lead us to conclude that the majority of the projocts funded were 
legitimate responses to identified community problems or needs, a fact which 
represents the successful attainment of this goal. 
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TARGET GROUP 



Our utmost concern regarding the target group was to: (1) determine if 

the actual participants were the same as those for whom the project was in- 
tended, This was a difficult task, and, as our results indicate, ve were 
not altogether successful. Another concern was to (2) determine whether or 
not the participants felt that the project had helped them achieve their own 
objectives, and (3) to what degree participants were involved in project 
planning. 

We were unable to obtain sufficient questionnaire responses from target 
group members, so it was necessary for us to rely on the interviews con- 
ducted with selected target group members and staff of different projects. 

The results of the interviews indicated that most of the participants felt 
that they were accomplishing personal goals and obtaining satisfaction as a 
result of their participation. It was found that the participants were in- 
volved in planning their program to a certain extent. Some of the interviewees 
expressed minor complaints regarding teaching procedures, administrative po- 
licies, etc. Others felt the project was successful, and that it was helping 
to solve a community problem. 

It was not possible to determine whether or not the projects involved 
the "intended" target group, that is, those whom the project "stated" they 
were going to serve in the original proposal. To determine this would have 
entailed a more comprehensive survey including more participants and community 
leaders than time allowed for. For those projects involved in disseminating 
information and providing routine educational experiences, i.e., courses, 
conferences, institutes, seminars, there is little doubt that they reached the 
appropriate target audience, However, the disadvantaged, the aged, and illit- 
erates may not have been reached with the same degree of accuracy. Our assump- 
tions for stating this rosts on: (1) the relative difficulty of identifying 

"hard core" target groups, and (2) the unwillingness of most "hard core" target 
groups to participate in educational programs. 



FUNDING 

An attempt was made to determine hew funding procedures were viewed by 
individual project directors. In order to obtain comments and criticisms, 
if any, concerning the relationship between project directors and the State 
Coordinator regarding funding, l,e,, time, purpose, limitations, etc,, a 
number of questions were posed, The two most fundamental questions were: 
do institutions fully understand conditions under which funding occurs? and, 
is the communication between the state director's office and the project 
director such that any lack of, or Inadequate dissemination of, relevant In- 
formation a consequence in the success or fsilure of a particular project? 

It was found through questionnaires used that most of the project direc- 
tors received sufficient information about criteria for funding from the 
State Coordinator's office. However, three project directors indicated no 
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knowledge that Title I money was to be used as seed money, and tWo indi- 
cated no knowledge of the fact that Title 1 funded projects were to be 
"cooperative" in nature. Six project directors indicated no knowledge of 
the fact that Title I projects were to "maximally" utilize staff and per- 
sonnel from their institution, Moreover, seven project directors indicated 
no knowledge of the fact that Title I funds were not to be used for creating 
a new branch or service of the institution, 

By and large, the great majority of project directors viewed their rela- 
tionship with the State Coordinator as quite favorable in all matters con- 
cerning dissemination of appropriate information, assistance with administra- 
tive problems, and so forth. The State Coordinator was seen as "expediting 
project goals," "providing relevant information," and being "cordial, co- 
operative and helpful," 



COMMUNICATION 

One of the important variables regarding the measure of success or fail- 
ure of any project is the degree and relative consistency of the communica- 
tion flow between the institution and the community, interest groups, and/or 
target groups it seeks to change. It is assumed that the greater the actual 
involvement of participants, the more likely change will occur both effec- 
tively and cognitively, 

With this as our guideline, an attempt was made to determine what per- 
centage of the projects engaged in a meaningful exchange of ideas, information 
etc,, with other educational institutions and community agencies/organizations 
either directly or indirectly related to the project. It was not our purpose 
to specifically measure the quality of the communication flow, but to get an 
indication of the effects it had on project objectives, goals, methods, the 
extent of participant involvement in planning, and in the changes in curricu- 
lum or content. 



FINDINGS 



Results showed that 57 per cent of the projects communicated with v is 
agencies who were conducting similar programs in a particular problem ro 
funded under Title I, Over 95 per cent of the project directors respc 
to our questionnaire indicated they were fully aware that their projec 
to be carried out in cooperation with other community agencies. The n 
of communication was illustrated by the following responses: 

Sixty-five per cent of the project directors indicated that they \ 
directly with community agencies in planning and organization, and at 
same time provided training facilities, and served as resource persona 
Only one project director indicated no involvement at all with communi 
agencies in regard to the above relationships. The remaining 34 per r 
of the project directors indicated that their institution provided on< 
the above services. 
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An indication of the "quality'* of the above communication was obtained 
through an open-ended question, It was possible to rate the responses into 
three categories of (1) very effective, (2) moderately effective, and (3) 
ineffective. Results showed that 67 per cent of communication fell into 
the first category, 18 per cent in the second, and 15 per cent in the latter 
category. 

Results Indicate that 98 per cent of all projects informed the community 
of their efforts principally through the maos media. The newspaper was the 
most widely used source of communication, followed by radio and TV. Follow- 
ing these, other methods such as the use of brochures, newsletters, and bul- 
letins were used. All projects relied on two or more or all of the above- 
mentioned media simultaneously. Seventy-five per cent of the projects deemed 
it necessary to publicize their program before it got underway, and at some 
point after the project began. 

In an attempt to determine how well "tuned in" the institution was to 
the community or surrounding environment, the degree of feedback from the 
community to the institution was taken as a measure of a project's flexi- 
bility and desire to change in light jf new information and ideas. In 
about 70 per cent of the projects, it was estimated that information pro- 
vided through feedback resulted in the planning of additional programs and 
courses. Only two projects indicated that they did not utilize new, in- 
coming information, and as a result had no effects on programming, etc. 

While feedback resulted in the establishment of new courses, only four 
projects indicated that feedback caused changes in ideas, methods, and 
techniques. 



FOLLOW-UP 

1, Seventy-five per cent of projects indicated that followup activity 
was carried out by the institution involved, 

: It was found that most of the followup studies were initiated by 

the project director in league with staff and resource personnel. The re- 
maining followup activities were Initiated by the project director in 
league with target group personnel and community leaders, 

2. Of the many types of followup activities engaged in, the most prev- 
alent was the conference -workshop type, which was used in almost half of 
the projects, to determine the effects of their program, its content, 
methods, techniques, etc. The use of courses, either planned or in prog- 
ress, was used in one-fourth of the projects as the main mode of their 
followup. The remaining projects indicated the use of radio and/or TV, 
group action, publication, and public service projects as followup activ- 
ities. 
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PROJECT EFFECTIVENESS 

The "total 1 * effect of Title I funding in terms of strengthening the 
Department of Continuing Education or the community service programs of the 
institutions concerned is indicated in a variety of ways. Questionnaire 
responses indicate that 35 per cent of projects had an effect on changing 
the status of the department within the institution, while the remaining 
65 per cent indicated no change whatsoever. This is further exemplified by 
the fact that only 28 per cent of the projects made additions to their st^ff, 
allowed them to employ more qualified staff, or made possible additional op- 
portunities for staff training. 

For those projects which indicated that their efforts led to further 
creation of new courses, programs, etc., within the institution, the major- 
ity of project directors indicated a number of changes that occurred. For 
example, many directors indicated the formation of committees involving com- 
munity members for the purpose of planning subsequent courses, conferences, 
etc. Others indicated that their project stimulated fresh thinking about 
the objectives of their own department, and others indicated the continua- 
tion of the same program for the following fiscal year. Results indicate 
that new courses were offered in slightly over one-half of the institutions 
as a result of the project. Moreover, the project also stimulated a sub- 
stantial amount of research-oriented activities in over one-third of the 
total number of projects. One of the most favorable results of the survey 
was derived from the fact that about 60 per cent of the project directors 
indicated their program would be able to continue after Title I funding was 
terminated. Title 1 funding was not utilized by institutions to create new 
departments of continuing education or otherwise, according to the informa- 
tion collected. 

The ability of the Title I project to solve or contribute to the solu- 
tion of a community problem was indicated by the responses of project di- 
rectors. Nearly all indicated that their project provided the target group 
with sufficient knowledge to cope with the problem. Sixty-seven per cent 
indicated their project helped the target group "mobilize 11 personnel and 
community resources in order to effectively lay the groundwork for planning 
and organization. Also, the same percentage indicated that their project 
helped their institution develop new and improved ways of responding to 
community problems. Nearly all of the project directors saw their project 
as helping to reduce the problem. Only two saw their project as not being 
of any value to the solution of >; community problem. 

Participation in the project by members of the target group was fairly 
extensive throughout most of the projects. Target group members assisted 
in developing objectives for the program. Results of the questionnaire in- 
dicated that in the opinion of the project directors over 95 per cent of the 
participants viewed the project as helping to reduce the problem, a point 
which indicates another goal successfully attained. 



EVALUATION 




The Florida state plan lists evaluation of project effectiveness as one 
of its objectives, suggesting that all projects should include as part of 
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their design and their budget appropriate evaluation procedures. A con- 
dition of funding is that an evaluation be conducted. The following find- 
ings report on evaluations conducted, number of times, methods used to 
evaluate, and use of evaluation data. 

The data that provide the following findings were drawn from two 
sources: (1) questionnaire to project director, and (2) files kept on all 

projects in the office of the state coordinator. 

Seventy-five per cent of the projects planned and conducted an evalua- 
tion, fourteen per cent planned but did not conduct an evaluation, and no 
information was available regarding evaluations for the remaining eleven 
per cent. 

Of the 75 per cent that conducted an evaluation, 86 per cent of these 
did so once, and the remaining 14 per cent did so twice. 

Evaluation techniques were participant reaction forms: 57 per cent; 

personal interviews: 16 per cent; examinations or tests: 11 per cent; and 

self-evaluation techniques: 16 per cent. 

Through use of the questionnaire, we attempted to determine from the 
project directors what use was made of the information gained from the eval- 
uations. We found that in 86 per cent of the projects that conducted an 
evaluation the information was used to assist the project directors and 
staff in planning future programs. In the remaining 18 per cent, the in- 
formation was shared with the participants to help them understand their 
participation in the project. Additional uses of evaluation information 
reported are: to determine grades and credit, as feedback to project staff; 

as reports to the Title I state coordinator, and to the administration of 
the sponsoring institution. 



ROLE OF TITLE I STATE COORDINATOR 

In addition to reviewing Title I projects in the state as they relate 
to the federal and state plans, we were aliio interested in examining the 
role of the state coordinator. 

The state plan does not clearly identify the responsibilities of the 
state coordinator other than routine administrative matters, making it dif- 
ficult to examine his role in light of pre-determined objectives. However, 
a job description for this position by the Division of Academic Affairs pro- 
vided some guidelines. 

Coordinate the Title I Program of the U.S. Office of Education with 
the institutions of higher education in Florida. 

Coordinate the Title I Program of the institutions of higher educa- 
tion with the U.S. Office of Education. 

Plan comprehensive program to attack major problem in the state 
utilizing resources of institqtions of higher education as reflected 
in the state plan. 
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4. Evaluate the effectiveness of programs funded; identify problems 
and deficiencies, and develop recommendations for solutions of 
problems and correction of deficiencies. 

5. Evaluate and recommend appropriate action of proposed new programs 
submitted by institutions of higher education each year with the 
State Advisory Committee, 

6. Develop cooperative inter-institutional programs and cooperative 
efforts when possible to resolve problems reflected in the State 
Plan for Title I. 

7. Assist institutions in planning and developing programs to be con- 
sidered for funding. 

Our review and evaluation of the state coordinator's role are based 
upon the above job description, interviews with project directors, and our 
evaluation of the state program. 

Correspondence records, interviews, and our evaluation show that the 
state coordinator has been extremely effective in fulfilling items 1, 2, 

3, and 5 listed above. 

Attempts have been made to accomplish item 4, but according to our judg- 
ment they have fallen short of their goal. 

Interviews with project directors showed that they did not see item 6 
as a valid role for the state coordinator. 

There is very little data available to base a judgment on item 7. 

Our interviews with project directors and staff provided the following 
information regarding the state coordinator: He is viewed as a disseminator 

of information regarding Title I, and he is viewed as one who relates mostly 
to project directors. 

Project directors were very pleased with the ease of obtaining requested 
information and with the thoroughness of information sent to them by the 
state coordinator. 



COOPERATIVE AGENCIES AND PROJECTS 



An indication of community involvement is the extent of participation 
in projects by local, state, and federal agencies. With the exception of 
certain projects as institutes, conferences, or short -course programs, the 
goal of involving other agencies was accomplished in the projects funded. 

Following is a brief representative sample of the kinds of agencies most 
likely to be involved according to problem area. 
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I . Human Relations and Minority Groups 

Public school board, Rotary, Industrial Commission, U. S. De- 
partment of Labor — There seems to be no typical agency or organisation 
associated with this problem area, but rather the type of agency involved 
is determined by the particular objectives of the project, 

. II. Urban-Rural Administration 

Most projects in this category involved large universities such 
as Florida State University, the University of Florida, the University of 
Miami, The University of South Florida, and were continuation projects. 
Therefore, the project tended to be more institution-centered and less re- 
liance was placed on outside community agencies. Those agencies utilized 
predominantly were: Florida State Employment Service, county boards of 

education, and specific business and/or management associations particular 
to the objectives of the project, 

III. Education for Economic Development and Full Time Employment 



Since most of the projects in this problem r.iea were carried 
out at large universities and were continuation programs, they used their 
own university resources to a large extent. Some outside agencies were: 
Florida Industrial Commission, Regional Planning Councils, consumer organi- 
zations, United States Employment Service. 

IV. Human Resource Development 

Predominant community agencies were county departments of health, 
citizens' advisory boards, county school boards, and Department of Welfare. 

V. Education and Community Welfare 

County boards of education, Florida State Employment Service, 
Department of Welfare and Rehabilitation were the major agencies involved 
in projects in this problem area. 
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COMMENTS AND CONCLUSIONS 



OBJECTIVES 



The data regarding objectives point out that target audiences or par- 
ticipants had little involvement in determining project objectives. In 
our opinion, project objectives were rather poorly composed, a fact which 
creates a question in our minds as to the ability of the project directors 
to effectively measure the success or failure of their programs. 

We conclude that one of the Federal objectives outlined in the legis- 
lation--that of strengthening the institution's commanity service program— 
did not receive sufficient emphasis in the Florida program, (According to 
the State Coordinator, the U, S, Office of Education personnel did not 
emphasize this as a major objective,) One of the State Plan objectives — 
that the findings of projects be shared with the appropriate publics— was 
also not achieved. 

Because of the limitation of not being able to interview participants 
and community leaders of the majority of the projects, we cannot firmly 
conclude that the majority of the projects contributed to the solution or 
alleviation of a community problem. 



COMMUNICATION 



The data shows that consnqnication between institutions sponsoring pro- 
jects and community agencies was extensive and effective, 

r 

Communication with the general community was also quite extensive 
indicating that phe institutions were sensitive to keeping the community 
informed of the progress of the project. Most efforts were, however, aimed 
at soliciting greater participation from the community and publicizing the 
accomplishments that were being made. Very few projects made attempts to 
provide the public witji an overall report or resume of the effects of the 
project after the project terminated. The fact that many projects were 
continuation programs (17) , and a good number being Institutes or confer- 
ences, helps to account for this factor. 

It is apparent that feedback was widely utilized, but in a limited way. 
Its main function was to reinforce the existing methodology and philosophy 
underlying the project with the result that although new programs were ini- 
tiated, it is our opinion tjiat they were not dissimilar to past programs. 

We find little indication that feedback initiated novel approaches or stim- 
ulated extensive re-evaluation of various aspects of the program. The 
results indicate to us that tt^e vast majority of projects viewed the in- 
formation obtained from the feehsck procedures as a necessary step in the 
development of their program, and not as a vehicle to initiate new approaches 
different techniques, ate. 
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3 It 



The majority of projects obtained their information from interviewing 
participants and/or community leaders. The next approach most widely used 
to obtain feedback was meetings and conferences. The third approach, the 
least employed, was questionnaires and surveys. 



EVALUATION 



Our attempt to determine the effect of the program on participants was 
inhibited by the fact that evaluation reports did not provide this informa- 
tion, The available reports contained demographic information, discussions 
on the program, and verbal reactions from participants. At times this 
-information made interesting reading, but did little to help us determine 
whether the objectives of the projects were achieved. 

We have found inadequate evaluation reports to be a major weakness of 
Title I funded projects. 



STATE COORDINATOR 



There seems to have been little or no attempt by the state coordinator 
to develop cooperative institutional programs. 

The plan calls for a coordinated attack, through Title I projects, on 
five major problem areas designated in the state. The extent of coordina- 
tion seems to have halted at the stage of defining the problem areas. The 
Institutions of higher education have not taken the initiative to coordinate 
their efforts on solving major problems, and we believe that this is a func- 
tion of the state coordinator that to this date has not been fulfilled. 

The Federal Act and the state plan have put forth the mandate that the 
Title I program be a coordinated statewide attack on community problems, but 
to date only 17 institutions out of a possible 60 have had programs funded. 
Slightly more than one-third of the eligible institutions have submitted 
projects for funding. 

In order for Title I to be effective in attacking the major problems on 
a statewide basis, a concerted effort must be made to encourage all eligible 
institutions of higher education to design and submit programs that will 
make an attack on these problem areas. This should be a major responsibility 
of t.ie state coordinator. 

The office of the state coordinator is essentially a one-man operation. 
The successful accomplishment of the Title I state plan for Florida requires 
a larger professional staff. 
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COOPERATIVE AGENCIES 



Certain Institutions working In certain problem areaq tend to rely on 
the same kinds of community agencies, In most projects, most Institutions 
and agencies Indicated a high degree of coordination throughout the program, 
but the intensity of such efforts were focused on the planning and organizing 
stage of the project, with only a modicum of Interaction taking place during 
the project (the diversity of projects must be kept In mind). 
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EVALUATION CRITERIA 



These criteria have been developed for use by the Advisory Committee In 
the future. They were not used during the current evaluation. 

INDIVIDUAL PROJECTS 

"The community Involvement and services effort of an institution 
must be judged In terms of Its Impact on the community, In terms 
of how the community or Its citizens are better off or have 
changed behavior as a result of service programs." 

--Nathan C, Shaw and J. Kenneth Cummiekey 

The nature of the Title I program for a state suggests that an evalua- 
tion of individual projects should concern itself not only with whether or 
not changes occurred in participants, or a community problem was solved, 
but also with the process involved In achieving the project objectives. 

More specifically, concern must be given to the means used to achieve 
the objectives and It is on the basis of these two components that the 
evaluation criteria for Individual projects was established. 

I. Identification of Actual Problem or Need 



A. The problem area should be adequately identified in terms of 
well-documented evidence, i.e., surveys, reports, census infor- 
mation, etc. 

B. The problem area of the state plan to which the project is di- 
rected should be clearly defined. 

C. The project should clearly indicate in what ways it will attempt 
to fulfill the identified need or how it will assist in solving 
the identified problem. 

II. Involvement of Community Leaders and Participants 

A. There should be an indication of involvement of conmunity lead- 
ers in planning and coordination. 

B. There should be an indication of involvement of target group 
members in setting program and/or course objectives along with 
project planning. 

C. There should be an indication of the utilization of feedback 
from target group and community leaders. 

36 
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Objectives 



A. The objectives should be stated in specific terms ard be 
measurable in terms of intended outcomes, 

B. The objectives should indicate measurement of short-term and 
long-term results. 

C. The objectives should clearly state how and under what condi- 
tions target group members will be involved. 

D. The objectives should be realistic in terms of the capabilities 
and particular limitations of the institution involved, i.e. f 
facilities, staff, physical plant, etc* 

E* The objectives should indicate a well-conceived plan of sequen- 
tially based activities, carefully planned and ordered* 

F, The objectives should be realistic in terms of the knowledge 
possessed regarding the target population, i.e., in line with 
their intellectual capabilities, i.e., whether or not they will 
be able to make use of the new learnings. 

Communication and Cooperation 

A. The institution conducting the project should enlist the advice, 
services, and/or expertise of other institutions throughout the 
state. 

B. Tue institution should cooperate with community agencies working 
in similar problem areas, i.e., illiteracy, education for re- 
tired* 

C. Channels of communication should be opened for dissemination of 
information from the institution to the community at large, 
i.e., newspapers, TV, radio, etc. 

D. The need for cooperation with the state coordinator's office 
should be inidicated. 

Followup 



A. There should be an indication of the ,r type ,r of followup pro- 
cedures to be used, i.e., courses, workshops, meetings, ques- 
tionnaires. 

B. There should be an indication of ’’frequency 11 of followup, i.e., 
once, twice, or more after completion of project. 

C. There should be an indication of the results of followup, i.e*, 
change in future program planning, alterations in methods, 
techniques, etc. 
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VI . Evaluation 

A. There should be mention of specific pre-program and post- 
program evaluation procedures. 

B. There should be an Indication of "how” evaluation is to occur, 
i.e., methods to be employed, 

C. There should be an indication of the frequency of evaluation. 

D. There should be an indication of how evaluation results are to 
be utilized in program. 

VII. Target Audience 

A. There should be an indication the program is aimed at the spe- 
cific group or community who illustrate a need. 

B. There should be reasonable assurance that the target audience 
will be reached. 

C. There should be an indication of geographic location (if pos- 
sible, of target audience and boundaries indicated, i.e., rural, 
urban, ghetto, suburbs, farm areas, etc.) 

VIII. Staff 

A. There should be an indication of the number of staff needed to 
fulfill project objectives. 

B. There should be an indication of the competence and capabilities 
of the staff (teachers, consultants, etc.) in regard to past 
experience. 

G. Staff duties and responsibilities should be as clearly stated 
as possible. 

D. Staff salaries, expenses, and amount of time to be spent in 
project should be as specific as possible. 



IX. 




Dissemination of Information 



A. The dissemination of results of the project to the general pub- 
lic should be planned for. 

B. Provisions should be made for dissemination, i.e., newsletters, 
brochures, TV advertising, etc. 

Preventative Duplication 

A. Provisions should have been made to see that the proposed pro- 
ject is not a duplication of similar projects either being 
planned or in progress in same problem area. 
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XI, Contribution of Project to Solution of Community Problems 

A. Participants should be better off for having participated 
the program, 

B. Some changes in the behavior or attitude of the target audj 
should be attlbutable to participation in this program. 

C. The change should be as positive as possible, 

D. Participation in the program should assist the target audience 
in solving their problems. 

TITLE I STATE PROGRAM 



Effective functioning of any program requires two basic components. The 
first is a clearly defined future condition and the second is a built-in 
system of evaluation and feedback. ! 

The Federal Act and the Florida state plan for Title I, Higher Education, 
1965, have made an honest effort to achieve component one, but considerable 
flexibility of interpretation has hindered its full accomplishment. 

The second component, a built-in system of evaluation and feedback, has 
been minimal in the State of Florida program. 

Component one has been discussed in the recommendations and summary of 
our evaluation report and will not be dealt with here. This section of the 
report will direct itself to setting forth criteria for an evaluation and 
feedback system for the state plan of Title I, Higher Education Act, 1965, 

An evaluation need not be a complex process that requires specialists 
for its administration or interpretations of the findings. With this in mind, 
we propose the following criteria for evaluating a state-administered Title I 
program. 



I. Strengthening of the Institution^ Cotanunltv Service Program 

A. To what extent and in what manner have the community service 
programs of the institutions receiving Title I funds been 
strengthened, l.e., 

1, The institutions should now be able to offer services to 
the community that they did not offer before. 

2, They should Indicate whether receiving Title I funds has 
enabled them to employ additional qualified cooraunlty 
service staff. 
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3. There should now be greater interaction between the com- 
munity service program department and the community than 
existed prior to these institution's receiving Title I 
funds. 



II. Assist in the Solution or Alleviation of Identified Community Prob - 
lems 

A. Are the problems or needs identified in the projects real ones 
or are they based on intuition, interest, or speculation of 
project directors? 

B. In what ways have projects contributed to the solution or al- 
leviation of community problems, i.e., 

1. The problems have been eliminated or lessened. 

2. The participants are now able to cope more effectively with 
the problem. 

3. The participants are now more actively engaged in working on 
a solution to the problem. 

C. Were the methods and techniques used in projects effective, i.e., 
were they the most satisfactory for accomplishing the objectives 
of the projects? 



III. Impact of Projects on Problem Areas Defined in the State Plan 

A. Are problem areas receiving equal attention, i.e., 

1. There should be some semblance of balance In the mtober of 
projects funded in each problem area. 

2. The amount of funds allocated in one problem area should not 
be considerably greater than the other areas. 

3. The sub-areas defined within each problem area should receive 
reasonably equal attention. 

B. Have the projects funded within each problem area significantly 
reduced or altered these areas as statewide problems? 

C. Do other institutions or agencies not receiving Title I funds 
view Title I as having made a significant contribution to the 
major community problems of the state? 

IV. Relationship of Protects to the Purposes and Objectives of the State 

£1 an 




A, Are problem areas for projects identified in cooperation with 
community leaders and target audiences? 

B. Are the projects educational in deaign? 
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V. Institution and Geographic Distribution of Projects 

A. Is there a clustering of projects in a relatively few geographic 
areas of the state or are projects distributed evenly through- 
out the state? 

B. Is there an even distribution of projects among the institutions 
of higher education or are there relatively few institutions 
conducting most of the projects. 

C. Are projects within the various problem areas attacking the prob- 
lems in the various areas throughout the state where the problem 
is manifest or are only a few locations throughout the state re- 
ceiving assistance? 

VI. Involvement of Institutions of Higher Education 

A. Are all institutions of higher education within the state Informed 
of the possibility of receiving Title I funds? 

^B. Are only those institutions that have adequate community service 
' programs and resources receiving Title I funds? 

C. Has any attempt been made to encourage or assist those institu- 
tions of higher education that have small or weak programs of 
community service? 

D. What is the percentage of the total number of institutions of 
higher education within the state that are conducting Title I 
projects? 

VII . Functions of the State Coordinator and the Advisory Committee 

A. Is the state coordinator communicating effectively with the rep- 
resentatives of the institutions of higher education in the state? 

B. Are the activities of the state coordinator designed to enable 
him to guide the Title I efforts toward a coordinated attack on 
the major problem areas identified in the state plan? 

C. Is the state coordinator in close contact with all institutions 
of higher education within the state so that he is aware of their 
community service program efforts? 

D. Does the state coordinator attempt to coordinate efforts of insti- 
tutions conducting projects in similar problem areas? 

E. Are members of the advisory or project approval committee ade- 
quately familiar with all aspects of Title I? 

F. Does the advisory or project approval committee devote sufficient 
time to a study and review of projects submitted for approval? 
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G. Is the project selection progress unified and systematic, or is 
it haphazard? 

H. Is project approval based on a set of objectively established 
criteria or Is It based on subjective criteria? 

VIII. The State Plan 

A. Are the problem areas Identified In the state plan relevant? 

B. Is the state plan flexible enough to encompass newly Identified 
problem areas? 

C. Are the objectives of the state plan clearly Identified? 

D. Does the state plan provide for an evaluation that can adequately 
measure the degree of accomplishment of Its objectives? 

IX. Inter-Instltutlonal Cooperation 

A. Is there cooperation and/or coordination among Institutions re* 
ceivlng Title I funds conducting similar projects? 

B. What is the nature and extent of cooperation by institutions re* 
ceivlng Title I funds with other Institutions and agencies within 
the community (as It relates to projects funded under Title I)? 

X. ~ ndlna 

A. Have Title 7 funds been used as seed money or has it been used to 
maintain new community service departments or programs? 

B. Are funds being allocated to projects that should more approp* 
rlately be funded by some agency other than Title I? 

XI. Dissemination of Information 

A. Has any etfort been made to disseminate the results or findings 
of projects to the appropriate publics, i.e., 

1. Related community serving agencies should be included in the 
dissemination effort. 

2. Other institutions of higher education Interested in a par* 
tlcular problem area should also be Included. 




RECOMMENDATIONS 



Based on the findings of the study, the following recommendations are 
made. It is hoped they will provide sufficient focus on those areas most 
in need of improvement and change. 

1. Proposal and Evaluation Reports 

There is a need for more precise clarification of project objec- 
tives stated in specific measurable terms. Proposals should strive 
toward this goal. 

Individual projects need to provide more complete demographic and 
personal data on participants. This goal could be achieved by periodic 
assessments over the duration of the program. The evaluation report 
should be revised in order to reflect accurately participant enrollment, 
demographic data, and other data pertinent to the unique nature of the 
project. Caution should be taken not to collect unne'ded data. 

2. Institutional and Geographic Distribution of Projects 

Efforts need to be made in obtaining a more equal representation of 
institutional involvement in problem areas throughout the state. More 
institutions should partake in Title I. An appropriate goal of Title I 
funded programs would include a more equal geographic distribution of 
projects. Institutions need to extend their services into adjacent 
counties if need be. 

3. Problem Areas 

There is a need for institutions to provide services and focus their 
attention on some of the neglected sub-problem areas designated in the 
state plan. Capable institutions should direct their efforts to more 
than one, or even two, problem area(s). Of importance in this regard 
is the selection of projects by the advisory committee who has the re- 
sponsibility of allocating funds to institutions which on the whole 
reflect a balanced attack on problem areas in the state. 

4. State Plan 

Serious consideration should be given to periodic revision of the 
scope and content of the designated problem areas. In the interests of 
keeping up with societal changes, the problem areas must be reviewed in 
order to assure the identification of contemporary social and economic 
ptoblems. 

A more efficient and effective attack on the coomunity problems of 
the state should be facilitated by developing priorities that are the 
result of thorough research on existing and future problem areas. 
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5. Evaluation 

Efforts should be directed toward improving individual project 
evaluations. Emphasis needs to be placed on measuring behavioral 
changes through well designed questionnaires or interviewing techniques. 
This could be facilitated by periodic evaluations conducted at stra- 
tegic points throughout the program. 

A yearly evaluation report pertaining to the overall progress of 
the target group noting appropriate changes should be seriously con- 
sidered by sponsoring institutions. 

6. Office of the State Coordinator 

The office of the state coordinator should assume a more active 
role in coordinating the efforts of the various institutions in attack- 
ing the major problem areas outlined in the state plan. A more con- 
certed effort needs to be taken by the state coordinator to involve 
institutions of higher education submitting proposals for funding. In \ 
addition, assistance should be offered to these institutions in develop- 
ing community service projects that would help to achieve the goals of 
Title I. 

To engage in these functions, the office of the state coordinator 
should employ additional professional staff. 

7 . Advisory Committee 

A more effective and efficient system for approving projects should 
be employed by the advisory committee. One possible system would con- 
sist of a review committee and an approval committee. An evaluation of 
this system can be found in the report "Guidelines for Project Approval 
and Evaluation Criteria." 

The coomittee should meet more frequently for the purpose of review- 
ing the progress of Title 1 and for designing means for guiding its 
direction. This would suggest appointment of members who are thoroughly 
familiar with the purposes of Title I and who are willing and able to 
conmit time to furthering the accomplishment of these purposes. 

8. Institution and Cownunitv Service Agency Cooperation 

* 

The cooperative relationship of institutions of higher education 
and community serving agencies with respect to Title I projects should 
extend beyond the normal relationship. By this, we mean that the agen- 
cies should provide more than verbal support for a project. The sponsor- 
ing institution should seek cooperation in the form of staff time, fa- 
cilities, and finances. In addition, the institutions of higher educa- 
tion receiving funds should develop a strong relationship with connunlty 
service agencies for the purpose of identifying and attacking community 
problems. 
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9 * Action Orie nted Programs 

A greater emphasis needs to he 

Programs that involve appropriate t«*e? non, ?°“? unit y s ’^vice action 
effort has been made to provide nro&rfm« f P ulat ions. Considerable 
In communities. A shift i„ emphLlf l. .^.E***""** 1 * “ n<i U,ders 



10, ^■■wninatlo n of Infom,«t-<^ 



An effort should bo made by the off fro .• 

that Project findings are disseminated coo,rdlna tor to 

within the state. Emphasif should be placed oJ iSlr5 Pt0pelate pubUca 
tion among institutions conducting similir projects? 8 " ° f lnforraa - 
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